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Teather 


Teaching Guides 


Wales, the Coal Country (pp. 8, 9) 
Bards and Eisteddfods (pp. 10, 11) 
‘Thoroughbred (pp. 12, 13) 
Elections—Free or Fixed? (p. 14) 
A Woman’s Right to a Secret (p. 15) 


Concepts Developed in the Wales Unit 


z 


Wales is a country of coal mines. Much of the population 
works in them; towns are dominated by mine shafts; when 
disaster strikes the coal mines, unemployment and poverty 


grip the country. The dangers of a one-industry economy ~ 


have led the government to introduce new industries to 
Wales. 

With a fierce pride in their country, Welshmen keep their 
€eltic language and native customs, thus retaining a dis- 
tinct national group. 


Ways of Using the Unit on Wales 
UNDERLINING AND ORAL READING 


Aim: To practice selecting parts of an article to prove a 
given point. 

To the pupils: One outstanding characteristic of the Welsh 
people is their pride. What sentences do you find in the 
theme article and the World Friendship stories to support 
that fact? Be prepared to read them aloud. 


- COMPOSITION 


Aims: 1. To understand the interdevelopment of social 
studies and the language arts. 

2. To select facts and descriptions from an article and re- 
write them in an interesting way. - 

To the pupils? Choose one of the following on which to 


_ write briefly: 


1. The mines are the most important part of many Welsh 


towns. Write a description of one of these towns as you 
‘imagine it to be. 


TT aE a 


2. You are a resident of a Welsh town. A distant relative 


7 needs a job and writes to ask what is available in your town. 
> Base your information on what you have read. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: Wales wishes to become an independent 
country in the British Commonwealth. What are some of 
the reasons you think she should? Are there arguments 
against it that you can present? 

Method of presentation: The group of students selected 
to present this will read through the articles on Wales 
marking the parts pertaining to the topic under discussion. 
A good way is to put F in the margin alongside arguments 
for separation, A by those which can be used against the 
idea. When they are ready the students will take their 
seats at a table in front of the class with their marked 
copies ready for reference. 


LETTER WRITING 


To the pupils: Elwyn has made such a study of his coun- 
try and is so proud of it that he will probably welcome ques- 
tions on things you would like to know about his home- 
land. He will be interested to learn you know and enjoy 
singing some old Welsh songs like All Through the Night. 

If you hold a‘class eisteddfod, Norma will cettainly want 
to know. You can also tell her which you thought was the 
most interesting contribution to it. 


EISTEDDFOD 


To the pupils: Plan an eisteddfod to be held in the class 
next week. Appoint a committee of three of your class- 
mates who will list what each of you plan to do but keep 
it secret. See how great a variety of accomplishments we 
can present. 


Thoroughbred 
GROUP CONVERSATION 

Aim: To encourage natural conversation on a given theme. 

To the pupils: To many people, real enjoyment of a story 
comes in discussing it with others who have read it. A 
group of not more than six of you may plan to gather here 
around the table with copies of the story. After you have 
read it silently, give your informal reactions to it. 

One of you may act as leader and open the talk with 
one of the following statements. 


CONVERSATION LEADS 


1. The character of Brownie’s first owner is made clear 
to us with just one action. What was it? There f no real 
description of him yet the author has given us a picture 
of the man. In what sentences does he do this? 

2. What qualities of character did Brownie show? 

3. The most exciting part of the story is the description 
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of how the eagle kills ewes. What sentence or phrase made 
that picture most clear to each of you? 

4. Will Geoff Watson make a good master for Brownie? 
What makes you think so? 

5. What do you understand the work of a sheep dog 
to consist of? 


Elections—Free or Fixed? 
DRAMATIZATION 


Announcer 
Principal 

Joe Butler 
Betty Pulaski 
First Teacher 
Tom, Bill, Alice 
Other teachers 


Characters: 


Principal stands behind a table with several 
teachers seated in back of him. They take their cue from 
him, nodding in approval, or frowning with displeasure. 
Pupils are seated facing them. 

ANNouNCER: What would you think if this happened in 
YOUR school? (He steps to one side.) 

PrincipaL: Today we shall have an election for the Stu- 
dent Government. . . . (Follow the dialogue in the article. 
A faculty member takes the ballots from the principal, 
counts them, and announces the 99% vote. The teachers 
leave and the students talk together until interrupted by 
the principal. The announcer steps forward.) 

ANNOUNCER: Does that story sound like a nightmare? 
Well, it would be a nightmare here. But just that kind of 
thing goes on at every “election” behind the Iron Curtain. 

To the teacher: To use this as a basis of an assembly 
program, combine it with a contrasting typical election 
for Student Government. 


Scene: 


A Woman's Right to a Secret 
ORAL READING 

Aims: 1. To give practice in a more entertaining, vital 
way of reading. 

2. To reduce the use of a monotonous tone of voice. 

To the teacher: Select people to read the parts of Lucille, 
Madeline, mother, and the speaker at the meeting. Two 
or more people can divide the reading of the narration. 
Ask each person to draw a line in the margin so he will 
be able to find his place easily. 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. From what country do the Kabuki dancers come? 
(Japan) 

2. What member of the British royal family will visit the 
U. S. next fall? (Queen Mother Elizabeth) 

3. In what ocean is the H-bomb test being held? (Pacific) 

4. A big project is being planned by what two countries 
to halt erosion at Niagara Falls? (U. S. and Canada) 

5. In what year did U. S. women vote in a national elec- 
tion for the first time? (1920) 

6. Which state was the first to allow women to vote? 
(Wyoming) 

7. The Welsh people are descended from what early race * 
of invaders? (Celts) 

8. What is the main industry in Wales? (Coal mining) 

9. What geographical feature kept invaders out of Wales _ 
for hundreds of years? (Mountains) 

10. How did most Welsh people earn a living until 100 
years ago? (Farming) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-fired; 6-Emerson; 8-A.L.; 9-as; ll-alas; 14-writ; 
16-act; 17-oil; 18-heard; 20-beetles; 22-Ga.; 23-Red; 24-he; 
26-one; 28-doe; 29-dab; 3l-eat; 32-round; 34-and. 
DOWN: 1-F.M.; 2-i.e.; 3-R.R.; 4-es; 5-do; 6-Ella; 7-nail; 8- 
A.A.; 10-st.; 12-ache; 13-steer; 14-world; 15-ride; 19-ate; 20-band; 
21-shot; 22-go; 25-E.E.; 27-ear; 28-dad; 30-boa; 3l-end; 33-U.N, 





Answers to Citi hip Quiz, p. 18 

1. OFF TO WALES (30 points): l-e; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a. 

2. A WOMAN’S RIGHT TO VOTE (20 points): 1-c; 2-e; 
3-a; 4-b. 
3. STORY REVIEW (25 points): 
kicks; 4-eagle; 5-master. 

4. RADIO NEWS (25 points): Answers are: Japan, Elizabeth, 
Niagara Falls, dust storms, judge. 


1-Australian; 2-baby; 3- 





Tools for Teachers 
Ceylon, March 24 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Modern Ceylon,.by Joseph Korbel & 
others, (Journeys Behind the News, Vol. 15, No. 2), 1952, 
10¢, Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, Den- 
ver 10, Colo. 

ARTICLES: “Ceylon,” by Alec Waugh, Holiday, Mar. 
1951. “Jungles Don’t Scare Me,” by F. J. Taylor & L. 
Taylor, Saturday Evening Post, April 26, 1952. “Ceylon— 
Progress in Asia,” by Amry Vandenbosch, Current History, 
Oct. 1950. 

FILMS: Ceylon—Pearl of the Orient, 11% minutes, sale 
or rent, Films of Nations, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Ceylon’s products, history, and customs. 
Song of Ceylon, 39 minutes, rent, Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Impact of western civilization on Singhalese culture. India— 
Mysore and Ceylon, 15 minutes, silent, sale, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 
Spotlight on industries—silk, coconut, power plants. 

FILMSTRIPS: Ceylon, 78 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Ceylon’s people, cities, occupations, customs, industries. 
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Sarah Churchill your 
hostess on the Tele- 
vision Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
afternoon, NBC, 





Lionel Barrymore, 
your host on the 
Radio Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
evenings, CBS. 


These people 
have been honored 
on the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame 
Programs 


























**When you eare enough to send the very best”’ 


YOU CAN WIN *250 CASH 
BY NOMINATING YOUR 
FAVORITE PERSON FOR 


HE Hallmark Hall of Fame 


Here’s all you do: 


Just write an essay of not more than 100 words on the subject; 
“I nominate for the Hallmark Hall of Fame........ ” 


HINT: Listening to the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs on 


radio and television will show you the type of outstanding person 
chosen for the Hallmark Hall of Fame! 


~ 





PRIZES IN THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST 





$3,500 IN CASH —116 WINNERS — 
PLUS 16 AWARDS FOR WINNERS’ SCHOOLS 
Junior High | Senior High School 
Ist PRIZE $250 $250 $100 
2nd PRIZE 150 150 75 
3rd PRIZE 100 | 100 50 
5-4th PRIZES of 50 50 25 
10-5th PRIZES of 25 25 _ 
40 HONORABLE 
MENTIONS of 10 10 _ 

















Wouldn’t you like to have lots of extra money ? 


Then enter the Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest—now! It’s as easy 
as writing a letter to a friend! 


First, listen to the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs. 


You'll find that each program, on radio and on television, dramatizes 
an incident in the life of a person who has contributed, in some way, 
to making this a better world. 


Then nominate any similar, fine person you admire. 
He, or she, must have lived, or be living now. It does not matter 
how well-known he is. Anyone who has helped his fellow men through 
science, art, government—or in any other worthy fields—is eligible 
for the Hallmark Hall of Fame. Choose your nominee on the basis 
of character and ideals, and you may well have a winning entry! 





HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST RULES 


1. All junior and seniorhighschool 5. Entries must be postmarked not 
students, (7ththrough12thgrades) later than midnight, Sunday, 





except members of the families of 
employees of Hallmark, Scholastic 
Magazine, or their advertising 
agencies, are eligible. 

2. Entries may be typed or hand- 
written on only one side of plain 
paper. Entries should not exceed 
100 words in length. 

3. Contestants may not submit 
more than one entry. 

4. Each entry must be signed with 
the student’s name, home address, 
name ofschool, grade, and teacher’s 
name. 


March 29, 1954. Mail to: Hallmark 
Hall of Fame Contest, P.O. Box 
1672, New York, N. Y. 

6. All entries become the property 
of Hallmark Cards and none can 
be acknowledged or returned. 


7. Entries will be judged on the 
basis of originality, sincerity and 
literary value. They will be judged 
by representatives of Scholastic 
Magazine, Hallmark Cards, and 
qualified educators. 

8. Winners will be notified by mail 
not later than April 30, 1954. 


Be a cash winner! Send your nomination to the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest — now! 
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‘at QUAKER OATS 
for knergy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 








than from any other whole-grain cereal! 


a 
fg ‘Mik 





. HOW YOU CAN GET IN THE SWING! 


Why be a square? Why stay on the side lines? For that happy zing and 
lively energy that swings partners your way—do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 


Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 
Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 


fasts every morning—and see the results in your Quaker and Mother's Oats 
glowing good looks! cre the same 


lomoroy m omning, eat good hot Quaker Oats! 











Use Ansco All-Weather Film 


for flash pictures that will make friends for you! 


Did you ever notice that a person with 
a camera always becomes the center 
of attention at any social event? That's 
because whatever the occasion, people 
like pictures. 


Take advantage of this natural de- 
sire in your acquaintances for pictures 
of themselves and events they've at- 
tended! Load your camera with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, start snapping, and 
see what a host of new friends you'll 
make! 


If your camera is equipped for flash 
photography, you're all set to shoot 
bright, clear pictures inside or out- 
doors. The simplest of flash equip- 
ment and a good supply of Ansco 
All-Weather Film are’ all you need. 
You'll produce pictures which will 
make you the object of admiration and 
envy wherever you go. Ask for All- 
Weather Film today at your photo 
dealer's! 


ANSCO Binghamton, N. Y. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. “From Research to Reality.” 








SAVE 15¢ 





with the 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK! 


Call for the 3-Roll Economy Pak! It saves you 5¢ a roll 
and assures you of an extra supply of film for those 
' once-in-a-lifetime pictures you might otherwise miss. 
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NEWS 


5 Congressmen Shot 
On Floor of House 


Five U. S. Congressmen were shot 
down in the House of Representa- 
tives on March 1. The shots were 
fired by terrorists of Puerto Rico's 
Nationalist Party. They blazed away 
with automatic pistols from the vis- 
itors’ gallery in the House. 

One of the representatives, Alvin 
M. Bentley (R., Mich.) was wound- 
ed very seriously. He was rushed to 
a hospital for an emergency opera- 
tion. As we went to press, surgeons 
report that Mr. Bentley has a 50-50 
chance to pull through. 

Also in serious condition is Ben F. 
Jensen (R., Iowa). The other Rep- 
resentatives: Clifford Davis (D., 
Tenn.); Kenneth A. Roberts (D., 
Ala.); and George H. Fallon (D., 
Md.), are in good condition. 

The Puerto Rican terrorists—three 
men and a woman—opened fire on 
nearly 250 Congressmen. Police ar- 
resting the terrorists reported they 
said they were “prepared to kill any- 
one in sight.” 

The four Puerto Ricans are all 
from New York City. The woman, 
Lolita Lebron, said the shooting was 
a demonstration. The terrorists 
wanted to call attention to demands 
of the Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Party for Puerto Rico’s independ- 
ence, 

The party is a group of about 500 
fanatics. In 1950 some of its mem- 
bers tried to kill President Truman 
and Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
of Puerto Rico. The governor called 
the shootings in Congress “the work 
of a completely crazy group.” 


Senate Approves Earl Warren 
As Chief Justice of the U.S. 


The U. S. Senate has approved the 
appointment of Earl Warren as 
Chief Justice of the United States. 
Mr. Warren was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last fall when Con- 
gress was in recess. Usually a new 
Justice does not start work until the 
Senate has voted to approve him. 
Mr. Warren began work immediately 
because the Supreme Court had 
many important cases on hand. 




















Wide World 


Col. Nasser (left) and Gen. Naguib 


Gen. Naguib Restored 
As Egypt’s President 


Army officers forced Egypt's 
leader, President Mohammed 
Naguib, to fesign last month. The 
officers, led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, said Naguib 
had demanded too much power for 
himself. But two days after Naguib 
resigned he was back in office. 
Nasser and Naguib made up and 
wept on each other’s shoulders. 

To understand this strange story, 
let’s go back a few years in Egypt's 
history. In July, 1950, a group of 
army officers rebelled against King 
Farouk. They forced him out of the 
throne and out of Egypt. Egypt was 
proclaimed a republic. Actually it 
was a military dictatorship run by 
a council of 12 army officers. 

This council picked Major Gen- 
eral Naguib to be prime minister 
and president. But the most power- 
ful man in the government was 
Nasser, who had led the revolt 
against Farouk. Nasser and Naguib 
appeared to be friends. But both 
were hungry for power. 

On February 25 the’ military 
council announced that General 
Naguib had resigned as president 
and prime minister. His rival, 
Colonel Nasser, was named prime 
minister. Riots broke out. Many of 
the rioters demanded that Naguib 
be returned to power. The military 
council restored Naguib as presi- 
dent. The council said it had acted 
to preserve the “unity of Egypt.” 





ROUNDUP 


Poor Health of Navajos 


Shocks Many Americans 


A recent report on the health of 
the Navajo Indians has shocked 
many Americans. It says the average 
Navajo lives less than 20 years. The 
average white person in the U.S. 
lives more than three times as long. 

Navajos are the largest and 
neediest tribe of Indians in the U. S. 
They live on a reservation in the 
Southwest. Most of it lies in Arizona. 
But part of it is also in New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado. The reservation 
is as big as West Virginia. 

The health report on the Navajos 
was made by the U.S. Interior De- 
partment’s Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
In 1952, said the report, certain 
diseases resulted in far more deaths 
among the Navajos than among the 
whites. For example, nearly 30 times 
as many Navajos died from the 
measles as did whites. F 

The report blames the high death 
rate partly on the Navajos them- 
selves. The Navajos have an ancient . 
way of life which they do not wish 
to change. Many of them refuse to 
allow Government agents to teach 
them how to fight dirt and diseases or 
how to improve their eating habits. 

The report also blames U. S. Gov- 
ernment agents for not teaching the 
Navajos how to prevent diseases. 
One reason for this failure is that 
the agents have not been able to 
win the confidence of enough 
Navajos. - 

“I am sorry to say that we do not 
have a successful health program 
for the Navajos,” said an official. 

The official pointed out that the 
Navajos have a great need for more 
water tanks. The tanks would be 
used for holding clean and pure 
water. But many Navajos have no 
such tanks. Instead they draw their 
drinking water from troughs and 
mud holes used by horses and live- 
stock. 
Experts on Indian affairs say the 
Government has done a good job in 
providing Navajos with hospitals 
and medical care. But that’s not 
enough, say the experts. The Navajos 
should also be taught how to keep 
healthy at home. 
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COVER STORY 


That scary-looking actor behind 
the spider web prop on our front 
cover is a Japanese dancer. He’s a 
member of a group called the Azuma 
Kabuki dancers. They are on a world 
tour, the first Kabuki dancers of Ja- 
pan to visit the U. S. 

The “Dance of the Spider” is one 
of the most famous of all Kabuki 
dances. It tells the story of a fight 
between a brave warrior and a spider 
that has changed into a man. During 
the dance, the spider spins a gor- 
geous web of cloth. 

Kabuki dancing is a special kind. It 
is partly dancing and partly acting. 
The dances are about heroes, ghosts, 
animals, or events from Japanese his- 
tory. Some of the dances were first 
done 2,000 years ago. Today they are 
performed exactly the same way as 
they were then. 

The dance steps are lively and ex- 
citing. Actors leap to their feet from 
sitting positions. They move nimbly 
and gracefully. Some do acrobatic 
stunts during a dance. The actors 
wear bright-colored costumes, sashes, 
and headpieces. They make light- 
ning-quick changes of costume be- 
fore the audience’s eyes. 

Kabuki performers sing, dance, 
and speak parts during a show. They 
dance to the music of gongs, drums, 
flutes, bells, and high-pitched string 
instruments. The musicians sit on the 
stage. 


Good-deed Sentence 
Given German Boys 


A kindly judge is making a name 


for himself in Darmstadt, Germany. 
The judge, Karl Holzschuh, says his 
job is to keep boys who break the 
law out of jail. He “sentences” them 
to good deeds after they have been 
arrested for the first time. 

A boy recently was arrested after 


he broke into a candy shop. Judge. 


Holzschuh’s sentence: “You shall 
save part of all the money you earn 
for one year. Every week you must 
buy and deliver bags of candy to a 
local home for orphans.” 

Another boy started a woodland 
fire. It destroyed 1,400 trees. His sen- 
tence: “You shall spend your next 
summer vacation planting trees in 
West Germany—1,400 of them.” 

Still another boy was arrested after 


breaking into a house. The judge 
sentenced him to deliver newspapers 
to the county prison. Why? “A 
prison,” explained the judge, “is a 
grim place. It will start the boy 
thinking. He'll soon realize that if he 
keeps breaking into houses he'll lose 
his freedom—and end up in prison.” 

At first other judges of West Ger- 
many poked fun at Judge Holz- 
schuh’s sentences. But he said they 
would work. He was right. His sys- 
tem has worked in at least 90 out of 
every 100 cases. These boys have not 
committed a second crime. Today 
other German judges are following 
Judge Holzschuh’s example. 


Queen Mother Elizabeth 
Will Visit U.S. Next Fall 


Queen Mother Elizabeth of Britain 
will visit the U. S. next fall. The 
Queen, who is Elizabeth II’s mother, 
was invited to the U. S. by President 
Eisenhower. Her visit is scheduled to 
last about 10 days. She will spend 


several days in Washington, D. C..° 


as the guest of the President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower. ' 

The Queen Mother knows Presi- 
dent Eisenhower well. He often vis- 
ited her palace in London on military 
duty during World War II. In those 
years he served as Allied Supreme 
Commander in Europe. 

A visit to New York City is also on 
the Queen Mother's list. She will 
attend a Columbia University cele- 
bration. This year Columbia is cele- 
brating the 200th year since it was 
founded. It received its charter in 
colonial times from King George II. 

This will be the Queen Mother’s 
second visit to the U. S. She made a 
royal tour here in 1939 with her hus- 
band, King George VI. He was the 
first reigning monarch to visit the 
U.S. George VI died on February 6, 
1952. 


U. S. AUTOMOBILE TOLL 
CAUSES MUCH CONCERN 


Every 14 minutes last year in the 
U. S. someone was killed by an auto- 
mobile, reports the National Safety 
Council. A total of 38,300 persons 
lost their lives. Another 1,350,000 
persons were injured in auto acci- 
dents. About $1,600,000,000 worth of 
property was damaged or destroyed 
in auto crashes. 

How can these losses of life and 


property be cut down? Some answers 
to this question were given last 
month in Washington, D. C. A group 
of 3,000 citizens appointed by govy- 
ernors from every state met at the 
White House. President Eisenhower 


invited them to attend a three-day 


Conference on Highway Safety. 
The President gave the opening 
talk. He urged a country-wide cru- 
sade to enforce highway safety. He 
said all Americans must acquire a 
sense of responsibility in streets— 
whether they drive or walk. “Traffic 
safety is a national problem of first 
importance,” the President said. 
Other delegates urged Americans 
to show more courtesy when they get 
behind the wheel. They said the 
“dangerous age” for drivers is 20 to 
25. That’s when drivers are most 
reckless. The goal for 1954 is to cut 
highway accidents by 40 per cent. 





LOST STATUE FOUND 





United Press 


About 100 years ago, Congress asked 
a famous American sculptor to design 
a bronze statue of George Washington. 
The sculptor, John Quincy Adams 
Ward, completed the work. But Con- 
gress never voted the money to pay for 
it. The 21-foot statue was recently 
found in an old New York City ware- 
house. It has been purchased by Glen- 
dale Forest Lawn Memorial Park in Cal- 
ifornia. In photo, Los Angeles Boy 
Scouts are cleaning up the statue. 
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News in a Nutshell 











Cars and trucks keep rolling off 
assembly lines in the U. S. So far this 
year well over one million vehicles 
have been produced. They include 
more than a million cars and 200,000 
trucks. Every week about 115,000 
cars and 22,000 trucks are assembled. 


The world is now growing more 
food and producing more goods than 
ever before. So reports the United 
Nations in its 1953 yearbook. The 
book is jam-packed with interesting 
facts. For example: 


e The U. S. has nearly half of the 
world’s 230 million radios. Of these 
25 million are in U. S. cars. 


e The world’s animal population is 
increasing. There were 15 per cent 
more cattle, two per cent more sheep, 
and 12 per cent more pigs last year 
than in the late 1930s. But there were 
20 per cent fewer horses than in those 
years. 


e@ The U. S. printed more new books 
in 1952 than any other country—a 
total of 11;840 new titles. 


“TI thought I'd never live to see 
this day,” said Thomas S. Shupe, 
principal of Brentwood High School 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. The reason’ for his 
surprise? Every single one of the 
school’s 698 students arrived on time 
one morning recently. As a reward, 
they were all dismissed from classes 
early. 


A French electric locomotive 
was in a record-breaking mood last 
month. First it was reported to have 
hit 138.2 mph-* Then it streaked off 
at 143.38 mph. The next day the busy 
locomotive set the latest world’s rec- 
ord—151.8 mph. The speed runs were 
made on the Paris-Dijon line. 


Wallace (Buddy) Werner, 17, is 
the pride of Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Buddy recently became the first 
American to win a race in the Hol- 
menkollen ski festival at Oppdal, 
Norway. He competed against the 
world’s best skiers. His time for the 
two-mile course was 2 minutes 13.2 
seconds. 

Skiing is taught as a subject to 
grade school and high school stu- 
dents at Steamboat Springs. They get 
skiing marks on their report cards. 





li Science News i 


Saving Niagara 


Erosion is the wearing away of soil 
and rock. It is caused by strong 
winds, moving masses of ice, wind- 
blown sands, waves crashing against 
the shore, fast-moving streams and 
rivers. The heavy flow of water at 
Niagara Falls, for example, is wear- 
ing away the rocks over which the 
Niagara River tumbles. Slowly the 
falls are being pushed back. 

Nearly 1,300 feet of rock have been 
worn away on the Canadian side of 
the falls during the last 275 years. 
In 1950 the U. S. and Canada agreed 
on a plan to preserve the falls. Re- 
cently Canadian and U. S. engineers 
began a project to stop erosion at 
Niagara. 

The engineers are building 13 
big gates in th® Niagara River. The 
gates, near the falls, will be raised 
or lowered to control the water. The 
gates will be used to route the water 
to new areas. In this way, the water 
won't flow over the same rocks and 
keep wearing them down. 


H-bomb Blast 


The hydrogen bomb test planned 
by the U. S. for next May has been 
moved up. The big bang may go off 
late this month in the Eniwetok- 
Bikini area of the Pacific Ocean. 
(See February 3 issue. ) 
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Meanwhile, our Government has 
released new details of the 1952 H- 
bomb blast in the Pacific. The bomb 
tore a hole in the floor of the Pacific 
Ocean. The hole was 175 feet deep 
and a mile in diameter. The hole was 
big enough to have held 140 build- 
ings the size of the Capitol Building 
in Washington, D. C. 


Dust Storms in West 


The worst dust storms since the 
1930s raged over several western 
states last month. Winds whipped 
topsoil along at 80 miles an hour 
from Nebraska to the Mexican bor- 
der. Black clouds of choking dust 
moved across more than 80,000 
square miles of six states. 

The swirling blankets of dust rose 
high, blotting out sunlight’ in wide 
areas. Powerful winds uprooted trees, 
pulled roofs off small buildings, 
smashed radio towers and TV an- 
tennas. The winds scooped up thou- 
sands of tons of topsoil. 

U. S. Weather Bureau officials 
blamed the storms on the long 
drought and lack of normal snow 
cover. A layer of snow keeps high 
winter winds from blowing away the 
topsoil. Modern farm methods kept 
the damage down. Twenty years ago 
it would have been much greater. 
Crops like clover, with deep roots, 
hold the soil. 


INP 
SPACE FASHIONS: They look as if they'd stepped out of a science-fiction story. But 
these two flyers are wearing the new Air Force T-1 high altitude, pressure 
suits. Plane is the Northrop F-89-D Scorpion, most heavily armed U. S. fighter. 





WALES: 


The Coal Country 


LANFAIRPWLLGWYNGLLGO- 
gerychwyrndrobwillllandsyiliogo- 
gogoch. Believe it or not, that’s the 
name of a tiny village. Llanfair P. G., 
as the post office spells it, is a village 
in Wales. In English, the name 
means: “Church of Saint Mary in a 
hollow of white hazel, near to a 
rapid whirlpool and to Saint Tysilio’s 
church, close by a red cave.” 
Llanfair P. G. is a Celtic name. 
Celtic is a language, spoken by a 
people called Celts. About 2,000 
years ago, Celts set sail from the 
French coast and landed in England. 
Later, other invaders arrived in Eng- 
land and drove the Celts into Wales. 
There the Celts settled. More and 
more invaders came to England— 
Angles and Saxons, and Romans and 
Danes. Each, in turn, conquered 
England. But none was able to get 
into Wales. Not until the 1500s did 





Wales has the same climate as Ireland and the west coasts 
of England and Scotland. Though these regions lie as far 
north as Labrador or Newfoundland, their climate is mild and 
damp. The warm Gulf Stream flows near them. Air is warmed 


the English manage to conquer 
Wales and make it part of Great 
Britain. 

Wales is still part of Great Britain. 
(England and Scotland make up the 
other two parts.) But even so, the 
two and a half million people who 
live in Wales have always remained 
a little apart. You can tell them quite 
easily. Many of the Welsh are small 
and dark. They are lively and quick 
to make friends. They speak in a 
sing-song sort of voice. That’s the 
way they speak when they use the 
old Celtic language. And when they 
speak English the Celtic rhythms 
and accent is ¢arried over. 

Wales is small, about the size of 
New Jersey. Why, then, did invading 
armies find it hard to conquer? The 
answer lies in its mountains. A 
wedge of mountains runs the length 
of Wales from north to south. In 


mountain strongholds, the Welsh 
were able to hold back invaders 
from England. 

As the mountains near the coast, 
they slope into gently rolling hills. 
These, in turn, become flat land by 
the shore. Most of the hills and flat 
land are covered with farms. 

The Welsh grow oats and barley 
on their farms. They also raise cattle. 
But much of the soil is not fertile, for 
the land is barren and rocky. Welsh 
farms are small. There are few big 
towns. In most parts of the country 
the largest centers are the small mar- 
ket towns where farmers bring their 
crops to sell. 

Small houses dot the landscape. 
But scattered among them are huge 
castles. English nobles built those 
castles hundreds of years ago. They 
kept soldiers in them to control the 
neighboring countryside. 

Until about 100 years ago, nearly 
all the Welsh people worked on 
farms. Then coal was discovered in 
Wales. Shafts were sunk into the 
ground; mines were dug; and the 
coal industry was started. Soon coal 
mining became Wales’ main indus- 
try. 





Map for Junior Scholastic by René d’ Auriac 


as the westerly winds blow across the Stream. (The world’s 
prevailing winds are from the west.) When these moisture- 
laden, warm winds hit the cool mountains, their moisture con- 
denses. It falls as rain. (Note direction of north on this map.) 
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Today mining towns cover large 
areas of Wales, especially in the 
south. These mining villages ‘spread 
over the once peaceful hills and val- 
leys. More than a million and a half 
Welshmen make their living from 
the coal mines. More than half the 
population clusters around the mines. 
It is crowded into 900 of Wales’ 
7,500 square miles. 

Suppese you drove through South 
Wales. You'd fird whole districts 
covered with mining villages and 
towns. As soon as you left one, you'd 
find yourself-entering the next. Many 
of these villages have been built in 
valleys. Grass-covered hills rise on 
either side. But around the houses 
where the people live, the sod is 
black with coal dust. 


AT THE MINE 


In the center of the village a tall, 
bare structure rises against the sky- 
line. That is the pithead. There’s a 
wheel at the top of it. A cable passes 
round the wheel. The cable lifts and 
lowers a cage which goes down into 
the mine. In the cage miners ride up 
and down between the mine and the 
open air. 

Beside the pithead you see a huge 
slag heap. That’s a massive pile of 
slate and rock and rubble* which 
has been dug out of the mine. The 
slag can’t be sold. It’s no use to any- 
one. So it piles up beside the mine. 

In most of these villages, nearly all 
the men work in the mines. Their 
sons will probably work in the 
mines, too. For generations the men 
of each family have followed each 
other into the mines. There are few 
other jobs in the village. 

The miners’ houses cluster not far 
from the pithead. They are built of 





*Means word is defined on page 16. 





epee 


We don’t know how this station is announced in the train, but there is no chance of mistaking it for any other stop 


red and yellow brick, blackened by 
the coal soot which hangs in the air. 
These houses are small and close to- 
gether. They contain a couple of 
small rooms downstairs, and a couple 
upstairs. In front, their doors open 
onto narrow streets which straggle 
away from the mines up into the 
hills above the valley. 

More than three billion five mil- 
lion tons of coal have been dug out 
of Welsh mines. As the coal mines 
developed, new industries grew up 
round them. Copper and tin, zinc 
and nickel were shipped into Wales 
to be smelted* near the coal supply. 
Ports grew up. Through these ports 
the Welsh shipped some coal. They 
sent it to ports in England, and to 
countries in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Throughout the 1800s and early 
1900s, the coal industry thrived in 
Wales. There was plenty of work in 
the mines for all the men who want- 
ed it. But after World War I ended, 
disaster struck the coal mines. Many 
countries which had bought coal 
from Wales began to dig their own. 
Others started to get their coal from 
the new mines in Belgium and Ger- 
many. The Belgian and German 
mines were more modern than the 
Welsh ones. So they could produce 
and sell coal more cheaply. 

Many Welsh coal mines shut 
down. Men were thrown out of 
work. In the 1930s, one out of every 
10 Welshmen was unemployed. Pov- 
erty gripped Wales. 

But the Welsh are a cheerful peo- 
ple. They always managed to laugh 
at their troubles. Men who had been 
out of work for years could still joke 
about the depression. Here is a 
famous joke the miners told: 

“Hallo, Dai,” said one miner. “I 
see you're workin’ now, then.” 


“Don’t be 





British Combine 


Workin!” said the second miner. 
silly, man. I haven't 
worked in 10 years.” 

“But you must be workin’ to have 
money. Didn't I see you pushing a 
load of firewood up the hill yester- 
day?” 


“Firewood! Heavens, boy, I was 
movin’ the house.” 
That was the way the Welsh 


laughed at their misfortunes. Then, 
in 1939, World War II broke out. 
The Allies needed coal. So there was 
work for the miners again. 

Today Britain is still short of coal. 
But now the mines are suffering 
from new troubles. There arent 
enough miners. The Welsh remem- 
ber what they suffered in the 1920s, 
and 1930s. So many of them have left 
the mines for good. 

Where do they go? Many emi- 
grate. For years Welshmen have 
been leaving their native land. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


Other Welshmen have stayed in 
Wales, but gone to work above the 
ground. Many new industries have 
come to Wales in the last 10 years. 
The British have realized that it is 
unhealthy for a region to have only 
one big industry. So new ones have 
moved in. Factories have gone up 
among the mining villages. They 
make furniture, airplane parts, elec- 
trical equipment, household goods. 

The men who have stayed in the 
mines are much better off than they 
used to be. After World War II, the 
British government took over the 
coal mines from their owners. Miners 
are now among the highest paid of 
all workers in Britain. 

Today Wales is still far from pros- 
perous. But with new industries and 
higher wages for miners, it is better 
off than ever before. 


Bards and Eisteddfods 


By ELWYN BOWYER 


HE village where I live stands on 

the side of a mountain. Every 
year lots of snow falls there, and last 
year the snowfalls were so heavy 
once that I couldn't go to school. 
The school I go to is eight miles 
away, and I go in by bus every 
morning. When the buses couldn't 
get through the snow last year, I 
had a fortnight’s holiday. Some of 
the time the other boys in the village 
and I helped the milkman take the 
milk round on his sled. He needed 
lots of help to pull it through the 
snow. 

I also ran errands for my father, 
who is headmaster of the village 
school. That school is only for lower 
grades. I left it three years ago. 
I think I would be in the 8th grade 
in your country. I am 13. 

The house we live in is part of the 
schoolhouse. It has three rooms 
downstairs and three bedrooms up- 
stairs, We have a television set, a 
phonograph, and a car. Like many 
houses in Wales, ours is built of 
stone. 

There are about a hundred fam- 
ilies in my village, and most of the 
men work in a lime quarry* near 
the village. Stones from this quarry 
went to build the Bank of England 





Elwyn wants independence for Wales. 


in London. Recently a lot of people 
from England have come to our vil- 
lage to work in the quarry. But most 
of us are still Welshmen. 

My family speaks Welsh at home, 
like most of the other villagers, al- 
though English is the official lan- 
guage in Wales. I learned to speak 
Welsh first and didn’t learn English 
until I went to school. Now I can 
speak both languages fluently*. I 
still think in Welsh, though, and that 
means when I want to speak English, 
I must first translate what I’m think- 
ing into English. 


I'M A NATIONALIST 


Welsh is my favorite subject in 
school, and Wales is my main inter- 
est. I am a Welsh nationalist. That 
means that I think Wales ought to 
be an independent country. 

Wales has been part of Britain for 
hundreds of years, but I don’t think 
we should go on belonging to her. 
I think we ought to have our own 
government and make our own laws. 
But I do think we ought to remain 
part of the British Commonwealth. 
And I think we should keep the 
Queen as head of our country. Last 
June I watched the Coronation on 
television and enjoyed it very much. 

I spend a lot of my spare time 
studying Welsh. I read Welsh 
novels, poetry, and plays. Every 
Friday night I go to the Welsh club 
which meets in our village chapel. 
The club is for Welsh-speaking boys 
and girls only. We spend half our 
time reading Welsh plays, and the 
other half playing table tennis or 
sometimes cards. I also belong to 
the Welsh society at school. We read 
poems and plays on Welsh themes. 

Like most Welsh children I am 
very fond of music. I like to sing in 
church, and I like to play the piano. 
I started to play it when I was seven. 
I play classical music, and don't like 
jazz. I go to my piano lessons in 
town during the school lunch hour. 

I like playing games, too, par- 
ticularly football and cricket. Only 
boys go to my school. There are 


* Means wérd is defined on page 16. 


As told by Sarel Eimer 


about 600 of us. We play two kinds 
of football. One is called rugby, and 
is something like American football, 
The other is called soccer. I'd much 
rather play soccer. 

I also enjoy watching our local 
soccer team. In England and Wales 
every town has its own soccer team. 
The teams are formed into four 
leagues, and each team plays against 
all the others in its league every 
year. More people watch soccer than 
any other game in Britain. 

We don’t all have to study Welsh 
in school. We can choose among art, 
French, and Welsh. Only about one 
boy out of ten speaks Welsh at home, 
but lots of the others study it be- 
cause there are many jobs you can’t 
get in Wales unless you can speak 
Welsh as well as English. One of 
these jobs is a policeman. A police. 
man has to be able to understand 
everyone who wants to speak to him. 

When I grow up I want to be a 
teacher. What subject? Welsh of 
course. I hope to hear from a few of 
you. My address is: Tyr Ysgol, 
Gwynfryn, Nr. Wrexham, Wales. 


By NORMA ROBERTS 


LIKE doing sums more than any- 


thing else. I never get tired of . 


homework so long as it’s arithmetic 
or algebra. When I grow up I want 
to be a math teacher in a school like 
the one I go to now. 

I am 13 years old and go to school 
in Wrexham. That’s the town in 
North Wales where I live. Only girls 
go to my school because we don't 
have any co-educational high schools 
in Wales. There are 600 girls in my 
school. 

The biggest celebration in our 
school every year is St. David’s Day. 

«St. David is the patron saint of 
Wales. Every St. David’s Day we 
hold eisteddfods. The eisteddfod is 
a famous Welsh custom. Many dif- 
ferent places have them. And some- 
times the Queen visits the biggest 
of them all. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


























Eisteddfods are poetry and sing- 
ng festivals at which people com- 
pete for prizes. In our school eistedd- 
fod, we have competitions for nearly 
verything—poems, writing, playing 
, musical instrument, cooking, paint- 
ng, impromptu* speech, reading 
passages from the Bible, reciting 
from a foreign language, and many 
ther things. 

For weeks before the big day, our 
‘eachers judge the entries in all the 
lifferent subjects and pick out the 
best. Then, when the day comes, the 
final candidates compete in a thea- 
tre for the first prizes. There are 
many bards in the audience. They 
are poets who have passed special 
tests. They all wear different kinds 
of robes—blue or green or white de- 
ending on what kind of bards they 
are. 

When prize-giving time arrives, 
the bards advance into the theatre 
in procession. They sit on a_plat- 
form at one end of the theatre. A 


special traditional song is sung. 


Then the winner of the poetry com- 
petition is announced. Two bards 
go down into the audience and bring 
him up. Then the chief bard takes 
out a sword, holds it up, and asks 
three times: “Is there peace?” Every- 
one in the audience answers: “There 
is peace.” Finally the winner of the 
poetry competition is enthroned in 
his chair and crowned. Then all the 
other bards come round his chair 
and make up impromptu verse. It is 
a very beautiful ceremony. 

Like most Welsh children, | am 
very fond of music, and sing in the 
church choir. There are about thirty 
of us in the choir. Sometimes we 
hold an eisteddfod in which all the 
churches from round about compete 
to see -which has the best choir. 

I live with my mother and father 
in the town of Wrexham only a few 
minutes walk away from school. I 
get up at eight in the morning and 
eat breakfast—shredded wheat, toast, 
and cocoa. I’m at school by nine, 


wearing my school uniform which 
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Welsh woman and children are dressed for festival in Welsh national costume. 








Norma likes music and sings in choir. 


we all have to wear. It’s a blue gym 


_ tunic, white blouse, a blazer with a 


school crest on the pocket, and a 
navy-and-red tie. 

We have classes in the morning” 
and afternoon. I study math, French, 
Latin, English, geography, history, 
general science, biology, and physics. 
For games we play netball and 
rounders. Rounders is like your soft- 
ball. In the lunch hour I play tennis. 
We also have gym twice a week, 
but I take dancing instead. We learn 
to do Scottish jigs and Welsh folk 
dances. 

When school is over, | come home 
and have tea. Everybody in England 
and Wales has tea in the afternoon 
about four o'clock. For tea we eat 
bread and jam, cakes, and cookies. 
After tea I do mv homework, which 
takes me about an hour. Then I 
read or listen to the radio. 

About once every two weeks | go 
to the films with my father and 
mother. My favorite film stars are 
Cornell Wilde and Laurence Olivier. 
[ also like to go swimming or cycling. 

We don't have a TV set at home. 
Last summer, though, I saw a very 
special program on TV—the Coro- 
nation. I think nearly everyone in 
Wales arranged to go to a house 
with a TV set on that day so they 
could watch our Queen being 
crowned. But I remember Corona- 
tion Day for a very special reason. 
On that day one of our two cats had 
kittens. 

I hope some of you will write to 
me. My address is: 10 Ffordd-Edge- 


worth, Maesydre, Wrexham, Wales 


Thoroughbred 


O Brownie, the kelpie, if a person 
was likeable he was lickable. He 
panted, full stretch, in the shadow 
flung back on the swept greund be- 
side the cottage, the kelpie-red of 
his short hair whitened with dust. 
The shade was balm* to his hot 
feet. A yard from his lolling tongue 
a baby watched him solemnly, round 
head’ and round eyes fitted to the 
space between two wooden rods of 
a folding playground. For a moment 
the two stared at each other. Then 
the kelpie got to his sore feet, moved 
closer and licked the baby’s round 
cheeks. The first touch of his silky 
tongue brought a smile and then a 
chuckle. 
_ It may have been the chuckle, or 
os HJ &. “s perhaps utter weariness dulled the 
nS “yas. ‘kelpie’s hearing, for he neither saw 
Myis Ea ‘: “nor heard the man behind him. A 
: ‘imhgyheavy boot struck his ribs and he 
fied across the hot dust to strike 
Vi\gthetabbit fence five yards way. The 
ees ‘ef his small body made a 
basket plow i in the sagging netting. 
‘With. ‘the ‘habit of his kind, he 
made. nd) pepe be but sprang up and 
























































Brownlie was a kelpie, a sheep dog on an Australian sheep farm. He was 


kicked and beaten until he left home. But sheep were still his business. 


A short story by RAY HARRIS 


trotted out of the gate. But the sav- 
age kick had dazed him and he was 
halfway across to the sheepyards be- 
fore he felt the hot ground on his 
sore feet. They were sore because 
he had done two dogs’ work today 
and he did it most days; and there 
was more yet to do. 

Presently the man strode into view 
again, lighting his pipe as he ap- 
proached the yards. Then, for one 
hour more, the dog battled with the 
drafting*, urging or holding yard 
after yardful of panting, bleating 
sheep. 

Immersed* in the dust and unceas- 
ing noise, he made his decision. It 
was not that the months of overwork, 
the kicks for thanks, even reached 
his consciousness. His decision was 
simply a realization—a sudden know]l- 
edge that he was finished with this 
man who kicked him and then ig- 
nored him. His side still hurt as he 
twisted or crouched or sprang, but 
he worked on because the sheep were 
there and they were his job. 


When the last yardful had been 
packed through the crush and taken 
slowly, milling in a dusty circle, to 
disperse* in the top paddock, he fol- 
lowed the man back. Then he 
threaded his way across low yards 
and was out of sight behind the big 
shearing shed. In a far corner be- 
neath the floor he dropped into a 
hollow that hid him completely. He 
was thirsty, but it was cool here. He 
curled into the dust and went to 
sleep. 

It was dark when the man’s whistle 
woke him. That meant it was time 
to be chained for the night. The re- 
peated whistling sent little prickly 
thrills through him, yet he lay still. 
Presently it ceased and he could hear 
the man’s angry voice. When at last 
he got stiffly on his feet he saw the 
first stars above the tree tops. 

He reached the creek half a mile 
from the house and drank, his lap- 
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ping setting three reflected stars to 
dancing madly. He stood a moment 
looking back towards the farm, then 
pivoted on a hind foot, mounted the 
bank, swung away, and settled to a 


‘ tireless dogtsot. 


Dawn found him forty miles to the 
westward, asleep in a thicket of 
whipstick pines on the easy slope of 
a gravel ridge. With the rising sun 
came the sound of merino ewes*. 
They woke him and he stirred and 
stretched, his sore feet not yet cooled 
by his two hours of sleep. He sniffed 
the pine fragrance, then hesitated, 
as though he would curl down and 
sleep again. But the sheep noises 
kept his black-tipped ears pricked. 

He left the thicket and trotted 
down the slope toward them. The 
young ewes saw him coming and 
halted, heads up, a few stamping 
their forefeet. There was a sudden 
swish of wide wings and a wedge- 
tailed eagle was among the trees. 
The little kelpie saw it skim lower, 
its gnarled talons reaching down; 
saw them clutch the head of a young 
ewe and let go—a terrible clutch, and 
swift as the stab of a sword, done as 
the bird swished over. Then the 
eagle had banked to a treehead and 
was shrugging its great wings about 
it. 

The sheep flock wheeled and scam- 
pered away in the timber. But, her 
brain pierced by the terrible talons, 
the young ewe moved drunkenly in 
a circle, stumbling, rising, staggering 
round and round till she fell on her 
side and lay still. 

The kelpie glanced up at the 
heavily leafed treehead that hid the 
eagle, then trotted to the dead ewe. 
He stretched his neck to lick her face 
where the skin of it was silky and 
clear of wool. 

He did not see a man come stealth- 
ily through the cover of a thicket 
down the slope. The man had a rifle 
and he was cursing softly. 

“Another one down! And, by 
heavens, there’s the killer—a darned 
kelpie turned killer! A beautiful dog, 
pure bred, every hair of him! But 
this is the sixth ewe killed in a 


month; and, by heavens, the brute’s 
getting ready to eat her!” 

He steadied the rifle, caught fore- 
sight in backsight between the 
pricked ears. The trigger slid into 


' the joint of his finger. As it did, the 


eagle swooped. 

The kelpie saw the bird’s shadow. 
As he sprang up and round, the 
talons were reaching towards him, 
the great body but two feet up, the 
black wings wide above him. Already 
the talons had him within their reach 
—and only the speed of reflex action 
saved him. He sprang upwards—a 
spring that halved the inches be- 
tween him and the killer, halved also ~ 
the time fraction he had to live. 


But in that split second his teeth 
had closed on the outstretched neck. 
There was a thrashing of wings and 
then the great bird lay still. Then 
and then only the kelpie turned back 
to the sheep. He tensed when he 
heard the man’s voice and watched 
him approach. 

Geoff Watson knelt and examined 
the ewe’s head. At last he looked up. 

“By heavens, and I nearly drilled 
you, feller! All the other sheep were 
torn before I got to them, but I can 


see how this one was killed!” 


His hand was caressing Brownie’s 
ribs now. 

“What a beauty you are! And some 
devil’s darned near pulped your ribs! 
You've left home, old chap, but you 
can’t help worrying about sheep, 
can you? From now on, pal, you can 
worry about mine!” 





THE STORY AND AUTHOR 


Australia leads the world in produc- 
tion of wool. On its huge, sprawling 
plains, 125 million sheep graze. Aus- 
tralia produces 27 per cent of the 
world’s wool and 57 per cent of its 
merino wool. Merino is fine, 
wool, 

This story takes place on a sheep 
ranch, It tells of a dog who could not 
forget his duty. 

The author, Ray Harris, is an Aus- 
tralian. His stories have been widely 
published in Australia, New Zealand, 
Great Britain. This is his first appear- 
ance in Junior Scholastic. 
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*% FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM + 


Elections: FREE OR FIXED? 


HAT would you think if this had 
happened in YOUR school? 

“This afternoon we shall have an 
election for the Student Govern- 
ment,” said the principal. “The fac- 
ulty and I have chosen a list of can- 
didates, one for each job. There will 
be no other nominations. I shall post 
the list today. Then when you go 
to the election later today, you can 
vote for the people on this list. In 
fact, you will all line up at 3 o'clock 
with your marked ballots which you 
will hand—face up and unfolded— 
to me.” 

Joe Butler jumped to his feet. 
“What kind of an election is that?” 
he wanted to know. “We should 
nominate candidates ourselves and 
then choose between them. That’s a 
real election!” 

“Sit down and be quiet,” snapped 
the principal. “You obviously don’t 
understand democratic elections at 
all. You students don’t know what’s 


a ie 


U. S. school elections teach how democracy works at the polls. These students, 
taking notes at bulletin board, are in middle of running an election campaign. 


best for you. The faculty and I do. 
That’s why we have chosen the 
candidates. We are acting for the 
good of the student body.” 

Meanwhile a faculty member sit- 
ting near the principal made a note 
on paper. “Joe Butler,” he wrote. 
“Dangerous and unreliable.” 

“We have chosen candidates who 
will cooperate with the faculty and 
me,” the principal went on. “We 
shall do what is good for you.” 

Betty Pulaski stood up. “What 
happens if we don’t vote at all?” 

The faculty member made another 
note on a piece of paper. 

“Everyone MUST vote,” the prin- 
cipal answered. “If you do not mark 
your ballot, well . . .” He paused. 
“It would be most unwise. Names 
will be noted.” 

That afternoon the election re- 
sults were announced. The candi- 
dates had been elected by a 99 per 
cent vote. 





A group of students was standi 
in the hall. “It can’t be,” one gf 
them said. “Why, there are at leag 
20 of us who didn’t vote at all.” 

The principal stopped beside the 
group. “There will be no loitering in 
the hall, no‘ whispering. Tom, Bill 
Alice—you will report to my office 
to explain what you were doing 
here.” 


Does that story sound like a night. 
mare? Well, it would be a night. 
mare here. But just that kind of 
thing goes on at every “election” be. 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

On March 14 there’s an election 
in Russia. It’s to choose the Supreme 
Soviet, which is something like ou 
Congress. The voters, however, have 
no choice. There’s only one political 
party in Russia: the Communist 
party. There’s just one candidate 
for each job. 

There’s no way to vote for any- 
body else. Protest by crossing off a 
candidate’s name and you're likely 
to end in jail. 

When the Supreme Soviet is 
elected, it will be made up of “yes 
men.” They will pass all the laws 
the Communists put before them. 

The Communists have never won 
a free election in any country. When 
they take over a country, they do it 
by force or trickery. Then they hold 
phony elections. And the ballots, of 
course, are counted by the Commu- 
nists. 


UNDER FREEDOM 


Think back to the last election in 
your school or your town. Remem- 
ber the debates that went on before 
the candidates were nominated. Re- 
member how every vote was cast in 
secret. Voters had the right to make 
up their own minds and vote as they 
thought best. 

In freedom, elections are one of 
the ways in which the people can 
make known their wishes. We elect 
the people we think will best serve 
our country and us. We expect them 


to be leaders. But they must also re-. 


member that they are the servants 
of the people; that the people chose 
them; and that they are responsible 
to the people. 

It was John Adams who said: “As 
the happiness of the people is the 
sole end of government, so the con- 
sent of the people is the only foun- 
dation of it.” 
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ELINE, I’m worried about 

Mother,” Lucille Allen said to 

sister one night in 1904. The girls 
had just gone to bed. 

“So am I,” said Madeline. “Mother 
js acting very strangely. Last week I 
came home from school early. Mother 
was standing in front of the big hall 
mirror waving her arms—as if she 
were making a speech. Yesterday I 
heard her speaking in the parlor. I 
thought she had a visitor. I looked 
in. She was alone—talking out loud to 
herself!” 

“Today I saw her painting a big 
cardboard sign,” Lucille said. “This 
evening she couldn’t wait to run out 
of the house after supper. And when 
I ask her what she’s doing, or where 
she’s going she says: ‘Hush, hush, it’s 
a big secret!”” 

Both girls were worried about Mrs. 
Allen. This was the third evening in 
the week that she had left the house. 
Suddenly Lucille sat up in bed and 
whispered: “I have an idea. The next 
time Mother leaves the house, let's 
follow her.” 

Two nights later the girls got their 
chance. Mrs. Allen left after she 
thought everyone was off to bed. But 
Madeline and Lucille hadn't un- 
dressed. They tip-toed trom their 
room and followed Mrs. Allen. She 
was carrying a long sign under her 
arm. 

Within a few minutes, Mrs. Allen 
reached the center of Ourtown. She 
entered a small building on Maple 
Street. Both girls ran to the side of 


A Woman’s Right to a Secret 


the building and looked in an open 
window. 

The room was crowded with wom- 
en of Ourtown. Almost everyone 
carried a sign, banner, or flag. The 
signs read: “We Want to Vote!” or 
“Ourtown Needs Women Voters!” or 
“Give Us the Right to Vote!” or “Vot- 
ing—A Woman’s Right, Too!” 

Women had few rights in the 
1800s. They couldn’t appear as 
speakers on public platforms. There 
were few colleges for women. Not 
many jobs were open to them. 

Slowly chances for more schooling 
and jobs opened for girls and women. 
They gained more and more confi- 
dence. They began to think about 
their rights—especially the right to 
vote. 

At first a few states gave women 
the vote in school elections only. 
Then western states took the lead in 
letting women vote in all, elections. 
Wyoming had allowed women to 
vote while it was a U. S. territory. 
When Wyoming was admitted to the 
Union in 1890, it became the first 
state in which women had the vote. 

From 1890 on, women made head- 
way a little faster. Before 1900 three 
more states allowed women to vote 
in all elections — Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho. By the early 1900s women’s 





Brown Brothers 
It took years of parading, picketing, talking. But women got the vote in 1920. 


fight to vote began to reach its peak. 

At first men poked fun at the 
women. So the women held secret 
meetings. But they stuck to their 
guns. They wrote articles and books 
about the right to vote. They spoke 
for it on street corners. They marched 
in noisy parades. 

In 1904, that’s exactly what the 
women of Ourtown were planning— 
a big, noisy, eye-catching parade. 
Madeline and Lucille listened as a 
woman began to speak. 

“Ladies, ladies! Quiet please! This 
is a wonderful turnout. I’m happy all 
of you have ‘made signs. Excellent! 
We'll carry them proudly up Main 
Street to the court house. There, our 
four speakers. will make speeches— 
Mrs. Mallard, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. 
Moffet, Mrs. Allen—” 


SECRET IS OUT 
“MOTHER!” Lucille and Made- 


line cried together. 

“Mother marching in a parade and 
carrying a sign!” said Madeline. “I 
can’t believe it.” 

“And shell speak at the court 
house steps,” added Lucille. “So 
that’s her big secret.” 

The meeting lasted 30 minutes 
The women listened carefully to 
what they'd have to do the next day. 
Then the meeting broke up. Made- 
line and Lucille decided to walk 
home with Mrs. Allen. She was sur- 
prised to see the girls out so late 
But she didn’t scold them. 

“Mother, why didn’t you tell us 
about the meetings and the parade 
and your speech?” the girls asked. 

Mrs. Allen smiled. “It’s a woman's 
right to have a secret,” she said, “and 
someday it will be a woman’s right 
to vote everywhere in our land.” 


(Editor’s note: Mrs. Allen was 
right. In 1919 Congress wrote the 
19th amendment to the Constitution. 
The 19th Amendment gives women 
the right to vote in all elections. The 
states passed the amendment. Wom- 
en voted in the national election for 
the first time in 1920.) 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


Peter. Peter has long been one of 
the most popular of boys’ names in 
western countries. The French Peter 
is Pierre; the Spanish Peter is Pedro; 
the Italian Peter is Pietro. 

All these forms of Peter come from 
the Greek word petra, meaning a 
“rock.” 

Probably the most famous Peter 
was the apostle Peter. And the “rock” 
meaning of his name is suggested in 
a famous Biblical pun. In the New 
Testament, Jesus is quoted as saying 
to Peter, “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I shall build my church.” 

The apostle Peter was more talka- 
tive than many of the other apostles. 
This fact is reflected in the word 
parrot. The talkative parrot takes his 
name from Peter. 

Peter was also one of the apostles 
who walked on the waters. It was 
for this reason that another bird was 
named after him—the petrel, a bird of 
the sea. 

The Greek word petra has found 
its way into many other English 
words. Petroleum is one. Petra, 


“rock,” and oleum, Latin for “oil,” are 
the roots of this word. Literally, 
petroleum is “oil taken from the 
rocks.” 

When you are petrified with fear, 





you are frozen. You become motion- 
less, like a rock. 


Here’s How 


Many given names in English have 
meanings that come from other lan- 
guages. Here are the meanings of 
some of our most common names. If 
your name is not included in this 
list, and you want to look up its 
meaning, consult the back of Web- 
ster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 


Names of Men 


Albert—“illustrious through nobil- 
ity” (Germanic). 

Charles — “strong, manly” (Ger- 
manic). 

Donald—“world ruler” (Gaelic). 

Edward—“guardian of property” 
(Early English). 

Henry—‘ruler of private property” 
(Germanic). 

John—“God is gracious” (Hebrew). 

Leonard—“brave as a lion” (Ger- 
manic). 

Robert—“bright in 
manic). 


(Ger- 


fame” 


Names of Women 

Alice—“truth” (Greek). 

Anne, Ann, or Anna—“grace” (He- 
brew). 

Barbara—‘“‘foreign, strange” 
(Greek). 

Elizabeth — “consecrated to God” 
(Hebrew). 

Irene—“peace” (Greek). 

Matilda—“mighty maid in battle” 
(Germanic). 

Susan—‘“lily” (Hebrew). 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


balm (BAHM). Noun. Something 
which heals or soothes. 
disperse (dihs-PURSE). Verb. To 


spread out or scatter. 

drafting (sheep). Verb. Drawing one 
sheep away from the flock. 

fluently (FLOO-ent-ly). Adverb. 
Readily, easily. 

immerse (ih-MURSE). Verb. To 
plunge into; to surround or cover. 

impact. Noun. The collision of one 
thing striking against another. 


impromptu (ihm-PROMPT-u; u as in 
cube). Adjective. Something made up 
without preparation. 

merino ewes (meh-REE-no). Female 
sheep of a breed which has specially 
fine, white wool. 

quarry (KWOR-ih; o as in not). Noun. 
A large pit in the ground from which 
building stone is taken. 

rubble (RUB’L). Noun. A collection 
of rough stones, bricks, and other loose, 
broken pieces. 

smelt (rhymes with felt). Verb. To 
melt down a natural ore so that the 
pure metal is separated from its other 
contents. 


Books 


Though over the world 

You can look and look, 
You'll never find anything 
More wonderful than a book. 


You read about people 

Who helped their fellow men 

By discovering important facts; 
What happened where and when. 


Everybody always likes 

A good mystery tale 

Which holds you in suspense 
Till the criminal is safe in jail. 


And so I repeat; 

You can look and look 

But you'll never find anything 

More wonderful than a book. 
Marilyn Ontman, Grade 7 


Whittier School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mrs. Florence Hartman 


Home 


The sounds I like the best 4 
Are sounds most often heard— 

The waves against our river shore— 
The cry of the river bird. 


The scenes I love the best 
Are nearest to my eye— 
The greens and browns that are the 
earth— 
The pines against the sky. 
Jayn LaBudda, Grade 8 


Flat Rock (Mich.) High School 
Teacher, Donald Meikle 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








PADDLING HOME. Photo by Peter Rihm, 
Salem School, Shusham, New York. 
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GO FOR their 


TOOTSIE ROLLS ... their favorite candy treat 


Tootsie Roll! 


so TASTY © so CHOCOLATY * so LONG-LASTING 


That’s why TOOTSIE ROLLS are tops with your crowd. 
On sale at All Candy Counters ...still only 5§¢ 
TOOTSIE FUDGE 


creamy ... smooth 
++. just melts in your 
mouth; 6 individually 
wrapped pieces—5c. 












TOOTSIE CARAMEL 
— milky ... chewy... just 
delicious. 6 individually 
wrapped pieces—5c. 
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Citizenship Quiz 


hep 
{So} 














1. OFF TO WALES 


Fill in the blank in the first statement. 
Underline the correct answer to each 
of the others. Score six points each. 
Total, 30. 


1. On the map above, Wales is 
marked by the letter 


2. Wales lies as far north as 
a. Alaska. b. Iceland. 
c. Newfoundland. 


3. Its climate is 
a. mild and damp. 


b. hot and wet. 
c. cold and dry. 


4. Wales’ climate is determined most- 
ly by the westerly winds blowing over 
a. frozen Arctic wastes. 
b. the hot sands of Africa. 
c. the Gulf Stream. 


5. When clouds from the ocean hit 
the cool mountains of Wales, 
a. their moisture condenses and 
falls as rain. 
b. their moisture evaporates and 


disappears. 
c. their moisture freezes into 
glaciers. 
My score 





2. AWOMAN’S RIGHT TO VOTE 


Match each subject with its ending. 
Score five points for each. Total, 20. 

—1. In 1890 Wyoming 

__2. Colorado, Utah, and Idaho 
—3. The 19th Amendment 

4. The 1920 national election 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 





a. gives women the right ‘to vote in 
all elections. ° 


b. was the first one in which U. S. 
women were allowed to vote. 


c. became the first state which gave 
women the right to vote. 


d. guarantees the right to vote to all 
women under 35. 


sy 
e. also allowed women to vote be- 
fore the 1900s. 


f. are the only states which don’t al- 
low women to vote. 


My score 





3. STORY REVIEW 


Write the correct answer next to the 
mistake in italics. Sentences are based 
on the story “Thoroughbred.” Choose 
answers from the boldface list. Score 
five points for each. Total, 25. 


1. The story takes place on an Afri- 
can sheep farm. 

2. As the story opens, Brownie is 
playing with a cat 

3. Brownie’s master comes by and 
shoots him. 


4. Soon after, Brownie leaves his 


master and attacks an owl 
5. Brownie wins the battle and finds 
a new sheep 


ostrich, Australian, eagle, master, baby, 
kicks, Indian, cuts, old lady. 


My score 





4. RADIO NEWS 


Underline the correct ending inside 
the parentheses. Score five points each. 
Total, 25. 

Kabuki dancers from (Mexico, France, 
Japan) are performing in the U. S. Next 
fall Queen Mother (Elizabeth, Marie, 
Anne) of Britain will visit the U. S. 
Canada and the U. S. recently began a 
project to stop erosion at (the Bay of 
Fundy, Niagara Falls, Ellesmere 
Island). Several western states recently 
were plagued by severe (earthquakes, 
dust storms, floods). Karl Holzschuh is 
a kindly (teacher, wrestler, judge) of 


West Germany. 


My score___ Total score 














Right This Way 


A girl from P. S. 176, Queens, N. Y,, 
wants to know: 


What should a girl do if a boy in. 
vites her to a dance but#doesn’t 
whether or not he’ll call for her? 


When a boy asks a girl for a date, 
he is expected to call for her at her 
home. He should suggest a time, and 
ask if that will be convenient for her. 
The time should be settled when the 
boy first asks for the date. 

If the boy does not mention this, the 
girl should ask, “What time would you 
like to call for me?” She shouldn't 
feel shy about asking the question. It 
is perfectly proper. 


A girl from the H. E. White School, 
Bomont, W. Va., asks: 


If a friend invites you to her house 
for dinner, is it proper for you to leave 
the table when she does—before the 
rest of the family has finished? 


Usually the proper thing is to remain 
at the table as long as everyone else 
does. If you have to leave early, you 
should ask the other people at the 
table to excuse you. 

Some families are more easy-going 
than others about this rule. In this case, 
you may follow your friend’s lead. Both 
she and you should ask her parents to 
excuse you. 


NEW MOVIES 


AY Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


“RIDERS TO THE STARS (UA). 
The writers of science fiction these 
days are trying hard to be as realistic 
as possible. They don’t worry much 
about unlikely monsters and improbable 
creatures from outer space. Instead they 
concentrate on the dramatic discoveries 
of research scientists -working quietly 
in their laboratories. Riders to the 
Stars has as its climax a group of young 
men rocketing off into space to col 
lect a couple of fresh meteorites. True, 
nothing like this has happened yet. 
But included in the film are pictures of 
a similar trip taken by two white 
mice. In other words, everything in 
this film could happen. William Lundi- 
gan, Herbert Marshall, and Richard 
Carlson are co-starred. There should 
also be a special word for the special 
effects man, Harry Redmond, Jr. His 
contribution makes Riders to the Stars 
something unique. 
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Petes Fh/ THIS WALK HOME IS 
«Mtoe, WORSE EVERY DAY. IM 
stall calliuhita La BEAT. 


















BOY, SOM I. BY 3:00 I FEEL 
UKE I'VE BEEN DIGGING A 


a DITCH WITH 
€__B 5 TEASPOON 


> Slain 














My MARKS 
ARE SCRAPING 





( YOU SHOULDA HEARD THE 
COACH BLOW UP TODAY. 1 

REALLY THOUGHT I WAS 
N FINISHED. 


















































THINGS ARE LOOKING | 
WAY DOWN. WHATTA /tL_! 
WE DO NOW ? 









ITS SIMPLE. TAKE A TIP 
FROM ME. HERE, DIG IN 
FOR SOME QUICK ENERGY. 











WOW/ CHIQUITA, YOUR BANANAS 
ARE POWER-PACKED. C/MON, 
BILL, ILL RACE YOU HOME. 















































Be sure to eat plenty of energy- packed 


HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 


United Fruit Company, Dept. S-3 
Box H409, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of 
HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 


NAME 













bananas...and send for my FREE booklet, + 








ADDRESS. 
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By Hook or Crook! 


HEN Don Lange wheels and deals 

with that fabulous hook shot of his, 
it’s anchors away! The Middie Marvel 
is murder with it. What can you do 
against a wide, sweeping shot that 
starts in the pitcher’s box and finishes 
out in center field? 

Forgive the baseball lingo. What we 
really mean is that Don throws a sweep- 
ing hook shot while moving rapidly 
away from the basket. As you can 
guess, it’s almost impossible to block. 

In his first 17 games this winter, Don 
poured in an even 400 points, for a 
highly respectable 23.5 average. What’s 
more, he hit on almost one out of every 
two shots—46 per cent to be exact. We 
can't think of a better future Ensign 
to man our battle stations. 

Known as the “Thin Man” because 
he stretches a mere 185 pounds on his 
6’4” frame, Don hails from Lindblom 
High in Chicago. He served as an ap- 
prentice seaman before passing the test 
for Annapolis. 

His coach, Ben Carnevale, is crazy 
about him—not only for his great shoot- 
ing ability but for his fight and courage. 
Since Ben might be a wee bit preju- 
diced, we asked Lou Eisenstein, veteran 
pro, college, and school referee, for his 
opinion of Don. 

“This is the sort of lad Lange is,” 
Low said. “I was reffing the Navy- 
North Carolina State game in the Dixie 
Classic last December. Lange got hit 
on a play and I asked him whether he 
wanted me to call his coach over. 
‘Don’t you dare,” he warned, ‘I’m stay- 
ing in the game.’ He stayed, all right, 
and helped Navy upset State.” 

Free time is a rare luxury for Navy 
men, just as it is at West Point. But 
Don makes the most of what little there 
is. His hobby is sketching—not ships 
but people. His favorite movie stars are 
Gary Cooper and Jane Wyman, while 








Give your work a professional finish by 
filling screw holes with Plastic Wood. 
Handles like putty and hardens into wood. 





Sands down to a 
smooth, hard finish 
—resists weather. 
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"PLASTIC WOOD’ 





Kay Starr and Claude Thornhill rate 
No. 1 in the singing and band depart- 
ments, respectively. His favorite course 
is government—of course! 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» Poor Musselman High of Inwood, W. 
Va., has its problems. Since it has 
no gym, the basketball team must work 
out in a small, unheated, abandoned 
church. For home games, Coach Ken 
Waldeck’s boys travel '0 miles to 
Martinsburg. Feel sorry for them? Their 
opponents don’t. At last report, Mus- 
selman was showing muscle in the vic- 
tory column. With 11 straight triumphs, 
it boasted the only undefeated team in 
West Virginia! 

p> Bet you think Ford Frick is the 
“head man of baseball.” Well, he isn’t. 
The real “headman” is little Tim Mc- 
Auliffe of Boston, who supplies the caps 
for all but two of the 16 major league 
teams. 


>» Bob Cerv, the Yankee outfield pros- 
pect from Weston, Neb., comes up 
with a reputation he'll have to live 
down: His three sisters, all stars in a 
softball league, gave Bob his first base- 
ball lessons! 


>» Speaking of gals, Marguerite Ann 
Norris, 26, is building a fine reputation 
as president of the Detroit Red Wings 
hockey team. Among other innovations, 
she’s outfitted the ushers with flashy 
red and white uniforms. “I just hope 
she doesn’t make us wear bow ties 
next,” one usher-says. “My wife can’t 
stand them.” Miss Norris’ brother, Jim, 
is president of the International Boxing 
Club. 


» Bobby Garrett, passing ace who'll 
be with the Cleveland Browns next 
fall, majored in Russian history at 
Stanford. (Taking “Steppes” to replace 
Otto Graham at quarterback?) 


» While on the subject of Russia, 
American sports reporters are sitting on 
pins, needles, and typewriters wonder- 
ing whether the Soviet will send a 
track team to the U. S. this summer. 
How would YOU like to spell such 
such names as Ignatyev, Anufriyev, 
Tsibulenko, and Knyazev? 


>» Three players in the Detroit Tiger 
organization were born on foreign soil. 
They are Frank Martinez, third base- 
man born in Madrid, Spain; outfielder 
Carl Linhart who began life in Zbo- 
rov, Czechoslovakia; and infielder Reno 
Bertoia whose birthplace is St. Vito, 
Italy. Another interesting chap on the 
roster is outfielder Frederick Fleming 








Don Lange, Navy’s fabulous hook shooter 


of New Brunswick, Canada, who hap- 
pens to be the son of New Brunswick's 
premier. 

> Until Tommy Umphlett played foot- 
ball for Ahoskie (N. C.) High, it had 
downright mediocre teams. Umphlett, 
now a Boston Red Sox outfielder, was 
tailback in the single wing at Ahoskie. 
He kicked, passed, and ran the team 
to 21 conference victories in a row. 
Ahoskie was unscored-on in 13 of the 
games. 


>» Oak Ridge, Tenn., the famous atomic 
city, will be represented this year in 
the Mountain States League, and the 
town is now shopping around for a 
suitable nickname. What could be 
more suitable than the Oak Ridge 
“Atoms”? or the Oak Ridge “Uran- 
iums”? Betcha their pitchers do a lot 
of blowing up! 


> Jack - of - all- Trades Champ: . That 
would have to be Alvin Dark of the 
N. Y. Giants. Last season, Al per- 
formed at six different positions: two 
in the outfield, pitcher, third, second, 
and shortstop. 


p> Of course, Dark has nothing on the 
Yankees’ Casey Stengel. In 1925 Casey 
played the outfield, managed, and was 
president of the Worcester Club. “I 
would have been batboy, too, if the kid 
didn’t have a two-vear contract,” Casey 
recalls. : 

>» Frank Sceivy’s 100-point barrage 
against Newberry should be a lesson 
to all parents. On that night, Frank's 
mom and dad were watching him for 
the first time. Coach Lyles Alley said: 
“They inspired him to play harder.” 


» Oh, to have a box seat in St. Louis’ 
Busch Stadium this season! Under con- 


struction now, the boxes will have tele- . 


phone and waiter service. Each box 
will seat eight and will be suspended 
above the second deck. It'll cost only 
$2,500. At those prices, we assume the 
management will throw in an occasion- 
al shoeshine. -ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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End of the Line 


Lady (traveling west): “Does this 
train stop at San Francisco?” 

Conductor: “Well, madam, if it 
doesn’t there’s going to be an awfully 
big splash!” 


David Herman, ‘Tilden Jr. H. 8., Philadelphia, Pa 


Where’s Charlie? 


Man (answering phone): “Hello!” 
Voice on phone: “Is this Charlie?” 
Man: “Yes, this is Charlie.” 
Voice: “Are you sure this is Charlie?” 
Man: “Sure, I’m Charlie.” 
Voice: “Well, listen, Charlie, this is 
Henry. Lend me fifty dollars.” 
Man: “I'll tell him when he comes 
* Nicky Cate, Riverside School, Roseburg, Ore 


Going Around in Circles 


Absent-minded professor (going 
around in a revolving door): “Bless me! 
I can’t remember whether I was going 


in or out.” 
Fay Baker, Raytown (Mo.) Jr. H. 8. 


More than One 


Teacher: “What is the plural of 
‘man’?” 
Sally: “Men.” 
Teacher: “And what is the plural of 
‘child’?” 
Sally: “Twins.” 
Maggie Zadek, P. 8. 26. Queens, N. Y 


Wise Guy 


Bob: “What's the one thing in the 
world that can’t be beat?” 
Ray: “A broken drum.” 


Reseanna Gauthier, Plainfield (Conn.) Schoo) 


Proper Procedure 
Teacher: “What is the first step in 
saving a drowning person?” 
Jimmy: “Take him out of the water.” 
Teacher: “Correct. Now, what is the 
next step?” 


Jimmy: “Take the water out of him.” 
Linda Davis, Randolph Center (Vt.) Graded School 


Joke of the Week 


Quizzing a bunch of rookies, the 
sergeant asked, “Johnson, when you 
clean a rifle, what’s the first thing you 
do?” 

“Look at the number,” the private 
answered promptly. 

“Now what on earth has that got to 
do with anything?” the sergeant de- 
manded. 

“Just want to make sure,” explained 


Johnson, “that I’m cleaning my own 
” 





Clarita Dockenderf, Killiher H. 8., Shooks, Minn 
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Two of the best-looking shirts you'll ever Radnor Grad with eyelets for a collar pin. 
wear are (left) a neat British check in $3.65. The tie shown is one of the many 
broadcloth, $3.95, and (right) a soft-collar smart-looking Arrow Grads available. $1.00. 


Get yourself some 


Campus-Approveo Grab Suirrs 


... Specially styled for young men! 


Youu see plenty of these new Arrow Grad shirts 
in school and out. They were seen and rated A-plus 
by school leaders all over the country. 


Dress shirts for dates, or sport shirts for just lazing 
around, you can’t beat these Campus-Approved 





























is += Arrow Grads for casual comfort, good looks and 
Ath style. 
Aqsapey ectten gine Take a look at some of the smooth Grads here... 
hems comes in several and then shoot on down to-your Arrow dealer’s and 
, colors. $3.95. pick out a few for yourself. 


Campus-Approved 
by the Gilbert ; 
Campus Researchers. 




















The classic Oxford Gabanaro Grad—the GRAD SHIRTS (y 
button-down is every perfect sport shirt in by Cluett, Peabody & Cosine. 
man’s “‘must.” $3.95. many colors. $5.00. 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Scholacti 





i accept stamp advertisements 
only from witeble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
cagetety before sending money for stamps. If the 
adv the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stam has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “a al” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
_——— - be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 

of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
* the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being ee to write your oane and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
te all in their power to = their readers from 
oy 4 practices. Any reader who considers that he 





been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in “Scholastic M Magazines is urged 
te appeal to the OS Ne Editor, ed Maga- 


w York 36, N 





zines, 33 W. 42nd St 
STAMPS 


¢ 
ie rccae.y 10 
THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25ef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


STIC STAMP CO. Camder 















exciting appreva' 
Miagara Stamp Ce., Niagara -on -the-Lake | 722, Canades 





COLONIAL COLLEGE ION 

= agg Se Rejtieh, 

eo aoe aoe FREE! 
ree ssues, ,- By agen Shoe ee stam) 


Pictorials, Hi . Veiuee, all tree plus Puna Xt 
(with aperere oy? for return 
EMPIR STAMP co. ept. 8B, Toreats, ‘Canada 


ANIMALS, PIR2S:.7RIANGLES 


, Rutteaties. Fish, Ships, 
ves, Kings, Dictators, 
Multicolored, pms. § —_— hieal, 
Giants, Midgets and over 100 oth 
rovels, CA a: v pa co., 
lagara Falls. 





Musical, ith aan 
jers—Only 25¢ with A 
1907 Main St., Dept. 316, 


Icr All Different 
Is E R MANY 

af Armalia “ne Tk — C 
sain lists. —" 


luded. 
Jamestown Stamp ce. Dept. "So. Jamestown, N. Y. 


ALBUM o 10c! 


Wotw Wide Lists and At fnchuded. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 

Approval s. 


WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N 




















DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


wascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

10¢! Bargain Nsts, approvals included. 
ED. s. S 





RE 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A rea! curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service epplicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1: 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $'4 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONY 
from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan, 
Sarawak, Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 

Ellice — FREE with approvals. 
VIKING, 11-G Northern Bivd., GREAT NECK, 








N. Y. 





Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
lar iMustrated coin list 


approval service 


SS Hatta 











Ships, Ships, Ships 


A set of 15 stamps which pay tribute 
to 15 different ships has been issued by 


the Falkland Islands. The islands, a 
British colony, are located in the south 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the 
South American mainland. They include 
two large islands, East and West Falk- 
lands, and more than 100 smaller ones. 
About 2,300 persons live on the Falk- 
land Islands. 

The chief industry of the islands is 
sheep raising and wool production. Most 
of the wool is sold abroad and trans- 
ported by ships. Ships bring in supplies 
to the islanders. Ships which have 
served in Falkland waters since the 
early 1900s are shown on the new set. 
The stamps also honor ships which were 
used in exploring Antarctic waters. The 
two ships shown below are the Endur- 
ance and the Discovery. 

All of the set, except the nine pence 
and one pound stamps, are printed in 
two colors. A profile of Elizabeth II 
facing each steam or sailing vessel is 
shown on the stamps. They are on sale 
in the United States. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: A new book 
for beginning stamp collectors is now 
available. The book is called Stamp 
Collecting—How to Go About It. Writ- 
ten by S. C. Johnson of Britain, the book 
discusses such topics as first-day covers, 
how to arrange an album, and so on. 
The price is 60 cents. You can order a 
copy by sending a check, money order, 
or cash to: Soccer Associates, 10 Over- 
look Terrace, New York 33, N. Y. 


MYSTERY CORNER 


Calling all stamp fans: The plot thick- 
ens, but if you fill in the following 
blanks you'll have a two-word clue to 
the mystery: ST—--—-P —L—B-. 
The answer—and more clues—will be 
given in the next stamp column. Be sure 
to watch for it. —Tony Simon 
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Courtesy ~ Stamps Magazine 
Two of the Falkland Islands set 





WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLI 
WASHINGTON & OTHER 


GIANT GEO 





Six Coleced Banador. Ry VU. ties —— 
Devil Oth Free Drovalgny 
CAPITAL'S STAMP COMPANY, Titte Roc 7, Atk 


2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - - BICOLOR 
lst USA Stamp Centenary, Fascism Downfal 
Columbus, — Fair, Garlbalat’ s Escape, Pale 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. 

ONLY 3 to a Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D.¢ 








Unused Commemorative Stamp Collectigg! 

Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails ang 

~ from faraway lands. All unused stamps, 
5¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUN ITE, Box 1259H, Grand Central Sta., N. Y, 0 


FREE! Triangle — Topicals — Animah 
as Bird — Multicolors — Mink 
from Azadhind, Costa Rica, Hungary, San Marino, 
Monaco, Germany. Request our gleaming ap- 
provals. Send 3¢ for po: 


Silas Stamp Service, Box 55-1, 4, “Tribere Sta., Mow Vork SRE 


) DIFF. UNITED STATESE, 








pestetian AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, 

I val | — cent. a a ye coils, 

Te applicants our BAR. 

GAIN "APPROVALS, FREE BIG (ist Included. 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N, j, 


GIVEN! ALBUMS, CATALOGS 


Scott's latest loose leaf Album, tongs, hinges, 
stamps, etc. ALL GIVEN to customers when 
you buy from our Super Approvals. 

MOR-4-LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk 7, Calif. 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFIT: 


A packet of stamps al all parts of world. A package of 
stamp hinges; perforation gauge and millimeter scale; wa- 
termark detector. Everythinns ONLY 0c to approval buyers, 


LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept. J, Marion, Mich, 
U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 Selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 




















em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y.8 
— Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
? 0 DIFFERENT ? 5 
Gorgeous “Orchid” Diamond! 


of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 

118 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
3c to Approval Buyers. 

To buyers of our World’s Best Looking Approvals. 

plus Enormous 5- cotera4 ty seam. Will Rogers, 


for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 
Including Commemoratives, Charities, 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. Q, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
PICTURE STAMPS, Box 8643-S, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
‘Earthquake Airmail,’ 


co 
Famous Men, Corsica, South Africa midget and 
26 other all different ‘stamps. ALL FR to ap- 


a oe buyers for 3¢ aw 
elmont Stamp Co., Dept Washington 15, D. C. 








RAYMAX ‘37-FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. ¢. 





All Different 


100 WORLD WIDE 100 
Pictorials, py gt 


Over $2 catalog value — with ovals 
Neshobee Stamp Co., Box 3, eoldwinvilie, Mass. 


12 CORONATION SETS 25¢ 


12 Queen Elizabeth Complete Mint Sets British 
British America, the most wanted of all Brit 
Colonies. Only 25¢ to introduce our U. S. 


Foreign Approvals. 
Box 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


OCEAN STAMP CO., 

FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set. 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
Dius full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 903, New York 38, N.Y. 
DIFFERENT 


75 CHINA 10c 


Ure Keron War packet, full of sets, alrmaiis, commems, 
ONLY 10¢ to approval 
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TRU-VALUE Approvals, Box 2098-S, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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‘ 2 3 4 5 
6 T 
9 10 
1 2 [3 14 15 
16 17 
18 19 
2° 21 
2 23 24 125 
© 27 28 
29 30 
32 33 
34 
This week’s quotation comes from the 


“Concord Hymn” written by 6 A and dedi- 
cated to the Minute Men who defended 
the Concord Bridge on April 19, 1775. 
“984A 1A the 21D 18A 382A the 
14D.” 











1. *Quotation word, meaning “discharged 
a gun.” 

6. °Ralph Waldo 
author of the “Concord Hymn.” 

8. American League (abbrev.). 

9. In this way. 

ll. Exclamation of sorrow. 

14. That which is written; also a court 
order. (Rhymes with grit.) 

16. Take part in a play. 

17. To grease. 

18. *Quotation word, meaning “listened.” 

20. Four-winged insects; two wings form 
ahard shell. 22. Georgia (abbrev.). 

23. Communist China is also known as 

China. 

24. Male pronoun. 

28. Female deer. 

29. Peck; to touch with a wet substance. 
(Rhymes with tab.) 

31. Have breakfast, dinner, or supper. 

32. *Quotation word, meaning “shaped 
like a circle.” 

34. *Quotation word, meaning “in addi- 


tion.” 


. Frequency Modulation (abbrev.). 

2. Id est—the Latin for “that is’— 
(abbrev.), 

3. Railroad (abbrev.). 

4, Plural ending, as in “fox — —.” 

5. Perform an action. 


26. Three minus two. 


— 


6. ——— — Fitzgerald is a famous blues 
singer. 

7. You strike this with a hammer. 

8. Automobile Association (abbrev.). 

. Street (abbrev.). 12. Dull pain. 


13. Control the course of a ship. 
14. *Quotation word, meaning “the earth.” 
15. Journey in a vehicle. 


19. Had food. 

. A group of musicians. 

- *Quotation word, meaning “the firing 
of a weapon.” 22. Depart. 

. Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 

. You hear with it. 28. Father. 

. Large, non-poisonous snake. 


$1. Finish. 
83. United Nations (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to Mar. 3 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-mimic; 6-foreman; 8-or; 9-oh; 
1l-fort; 14-mine; 16-moo; 17-E.NE.; 18- 
sweat; 20-senator; 22-eh; 23-sty; 24-at; 26- 
got; 28-ago; 29-wry; 3l-ere; 32-you've; 34-use, 

DOWN: 1-Mo.; 2-1.R.; 3-me; 4-I’m; 5-C.A.; 
6-from; 7-none; 8-of; 10-he; 12-rose; 13- 
towns; 14-meaty; 15-into; 19-eat; 20-show; 
21-rage; 22-e.g.; 25-to; 27-try; 28-are; 30-you; 
31-Eve; 33-us. 
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They built a 


LOOKOUT 


on top of the world 


These strange domes are the first experi- 
mental units in a system that may form 
our new line of defense against enemy 
air attack from the north. Carefully 
located about 1200 miles from the North 





Building radar stations in the frozen wastelands 
of the arctic is a tough job. Every piece of equip- 
ment, every bit of food and fuel, every nail and 
board had to be hauled 2800 miles across the sea. 











Pole, they house super-sensitive radar 
equipment that can send a warning 
signal to the United States in a few 
seconds to give us at least 6 hours to 
get ready. 


Bell Telephone System men were asked 
by the Defense Department to build 
these stations because of their experi- 
ence with radar and lightning-fast com- 
munications. These men are part of 
the same telephone team that furnishes 
the fine telephone service you enjoy 
every day, at the lowest possible cost. 


Bell Telephone Sy 








In the final stretch, much of the equipment was pulled mile 
after mile over the ice in “wanigans,” or tractor-drawn huts. 








don’t say 
ordnance . 


when you mean 
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“Ordnance” means,military weapons while “ordinance” is a public law—so look for 












Planters means peanuts in any language! 


2 i. | a se Bas 


the letter i’ to make sure you're using the right word. 


Look for the word “Planters” when you want to make sure of getting the right flavor. 
Planters have been going great guns with young people for many years, now, and it 
would take more than a public law to make people stop eating them! 

Try Planters Peanuts yourself—either in the 5c bag, the Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, 

or in creamy Planters Peanut Butter (delicious on toast!). 
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Off the Press 


The. Conflict in Education in a Demo- 
cratic Society, by Robert M. Hutch- 
ins. Harper, N. Y. 112 pp., $2. 


For some three decades, Robert M. 
Hutchins, now Associate Director of the 
Ford Foundation, has been expressing 
his dissatisfaction with American edu- 
cation. In this most recent distillation 
of his thinking, he faces the dilemma 
of educating all the citizens and at the 
same time making that education mean- 
ingful. 

Hutchins believes that our uni- 
versities are failing miserably in achiev- 
ing the goals of a liberal education for 
American youth. He castigates the col- 
leges for the proliferation of elective 
courses and calls anew for study of 
“the greatest works of the greatest 
writers of the past and present.” In 
a sardonic vein, he observes that “To 
destroy the Western tradition of in- 
dependent thought it is not necessary 
to burn the books. All we have to do 
is to leave them unread for a couple 
of generations.” To Hutchins, the 
prime object of education is “to know 
what is good for man.” While he does 
not subscribe to the view that the 
schools should be agencies of social 
reform, he hopes that the liberally edu- 
cated citizen will be equipped to im- 
prove the society in which we live. 

Dr. Hutchins is especially vigorous 
in his condemnation of vocational edu- 
cation. He believes that most of the 
skills taught in the secondary schools 
and colleges can be learned in industry 
in a fraction of the time. He expects 
schools to teach students how to read, 
write, and figure; but students must 
also gain “the habits, ideas, and tech- 
niques that they need to continue to 
educate themselves.” He would have 
all students “understand the great 
philosophers, historians, scientists, and 
artists.” Secondary school teachers may 
raise a quizzical eyebrow at this. 

The former President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has about given up 
hope for American universities as cen- 
ters of independent thought. Almost 
nostalgically, he calls for “another in- 
stitution” to supplant the universities 
and which would consist of “men who 
were prepared to conduct a continuous 
Socratic dialogue on the basic issues 
of human life.” This suggests a retreat 
from the firing line which Dr. Hutchins 
is hardly likely to seek for himself. 


The Uneducated, by Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray. Columbia Uni- 
_versity Press, N. Y. 246 pp., $4.50. 


Although the percentage of illiterates 
in our country has declined consider- 
ably in the past half century, the rate 








is still too high, according to the au- 
thors of this study. The strain on our 
manpower, they declare, was most 
clearly revealed in World War II when 
enough men to make up 40 divisions 
were rejected from the services because 
they presented a serious educational 
problem. 

This detailed but thoroughly read- 
able study of “functional illiteracy” in 
both the armed forces and industry 
is part of a large undertaking called 
“The Conservation of Human Re- 
sources,” established by President 
Eisenhower when he headed Columbia 
University. That the uneducated can 
be salvaged was evident to these re- 
searchers from their follow-up of the 
men who emerged from special training 
units in the U. S. Army during World 
War II to play a creditable share in the 
winning of the war. This is contrary 
to the opinions widely held by the 
military that it was a waste of time 
to induct the uneducated into an or- 
ganization geared for the literate. 

In their inquiries about the utiliza- 
tion of the uneducated in industry, the 
authors concentrated largely on the 
Southeast where the problem of illit- 
eracy is most severe. They believe that 
it will be increasingly difficult to ab- 
sorb the uneducated into the growing 
industry of this region. 

The authors are social scientists. 
They are willing to formulate recom- 
mendations though fully aware that all 
the evidence is not in (nor can it be 
assembled in the foreseeable future). 
Their recommendations that the armed 
forces accept illiterates and that the 
Federal Government actively aid the 
poorer states, Indians, and migrants 
merit serious attention in view of the 
painstaking investigation on which 
they are based. 


Britannica World Language Dictionary. 
Compiled by the Editorial Staff of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 2 vols. 1944 pp., 
$35. 


Something new has been added to 
the Funk and Wagnalls New Practical 
Standard Dictionary. In itself an im- 
posing work, it has incorporated in a 
new two-volume edition equivalents in 
six foreign languages—French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish. 

Part I, comprising the bulk of this 
work, is an English language diction- 
ary, using diacritical markings to aid 
in pronunciation. The definitions are 
full and geared for the most part to 
the reading level of the high school 
graduate. In this respect it is authori- 
tative, but hardly a work for quick 
reference. 

The novel feature of the volumes is 
the latter sections, which comprise 
about 15 per cent of the work. In 






3-T 


Part II, some 4,500 commonly used 
English words are listed alphabetically, 
and in six parallel columns the cor- 
responding words in foreign languages 
are given. For pronunciation of these 
words, you refer to Part III where 
each language has a separate section 
divided into three columns. In these 
columns, the words are listed alpha- 
betically as they would appear in a 
foreign language dictionary, There is a 
second column with simplified pro- 
nunciation and a third column giving 
the corresponding word in English. A 
supplementary list of idioms in foreign 
languages helps to make the volumes 
practical. 

The new multi-lingual dictionary will 
be useful to anyone looking for an 
easy avenue to the basic vocabulary 
of the major Western tongues. If you 
are planning a world trip, it might be 
well to allow for 22 pounds of extra 
baggage. 


The Student Personnel Program. Its 
Development and Integration in the 
High School and College. by Maurice 
D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York. 416 pp., $5. 


_ In the past three decades “guidance” 
has become one of the most widely 
used terms in the teacher's lexicon. That 
it has been expanded to include virtu- 
ally every phase of the school program 
seems clear from this well-organized 
text prepared by Dr. and Mrs. Woolf 
of Kansas State College. Gathered in 
a single volume are the thoughts of 
student personnel workers on individual 
and group counseling, student govern- 
ment, group therapy, college housing, 
discipline, remedia) services, tests and 
measurements, orientation of new stu- 
dents, faculty advising, training of 
counselors, and the administration of 
the student personnel program. 

Some of the vocabulary employed 
in this field will seem strange to class- 
room teachers, particularly the refer- 
ence to students as “clients” when they 
are being advised by a teacher or 
counselor. But the volume offers the 
uninitiated an opportunity to sample 
the thinking of specialists in the guid- 
ance field. 


Tokyo on a Five Day Pass with Candid 
Camera, by Horace Bristol. Shappe- 
Wilkes, 215 4th Ave., N. Y. 64 pp., 
$2.50. 


These black and, white photographs 
will fascinate students of the Far East. 
The subjects range from Japanese chil- 
dren to the Emperor and from a small 
alley in the Shimbashi district on a 
rainy night to a plodding ox in a rural 
scene. Libraries will want to add this 
collection of pictures to their books on 
the Far East. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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—Christian Gauss, Dean Emeritus of 
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and still get something out of life. 


unexpected, to meet disaster 


Contributed by O. L. Dittmer, Quincy Junior High School, Quincy, Illinois 
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